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IN THE MIDDLE OF THE NINETEENTH Century the British
colonies in North America had in common only their
allegiance to same Crown and a more or less narrow
dependence on a central government located in Lon-
don. For the rest, whether it was a question of their
internal affairs or of their economic activity, they were
as foreign to one another as each might be, for example,
to the United States.

Out of the territory of the former Acadia a prov-
ince, named Nova Scotia since 1621, had been
organized. When they had become masters of Acadia
by the Treaty of Utrecht the English claimed to have
received, at the same time, the vast territory lying
between the Bay of Fundy and the Bay of Chaleur,
The Seven Years' War gave them the opportunity to
seize possession of it and to drive out the few thousand
Acadians, "those headstrong Acadians, the Bretons of
America," who had sought refuge there after the depor-
tation of 1755; at the same time they took possession
of He Saint Jean and Cape Breton Island. Barely
twenty years after the Treaty of Paris, Nova Scotia had
again been contained within its first boundaries. He
Saint Jean first was renamed Prince Edward Island,
and then New Brunswick and Cape Breton obtained
the right to be administered as separate colonies. Later,
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